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turns away his head when painting is pro- 
duced, and only pottery finds a certain 
favor, porcelain none at all. 

It requires a certain moral courage to con- 
fess appreciation of Japanese art; for taste 
has advanced in the last ten years, we have 
learnt to know that Japanese art owes much 
to China and has grown out of the older 
civilization. It is so easy to overlook the 
qualities that are purely native in Japanese 
art and we forget to inquire if the spirit of 
Chinese early civilization was not perhaps 
kept alive and developed in Japan more 
purely than on the native soil where its 
growth was checked. 

Of course it is a fact that the Chinese 
civilization reached Japan through Corea 
in the beginning of the T'ang period, that 
Japanese sculpture of those days was so 
much influenced by the Chinese models 
that the origin of some of the most famous 
pieces remains an open question, and that 
the best works can hardly be distinguished 
from Chinese T'ang sculpture; but it must 
be remembered that Chinese art fell in most 
fertile soil when it came to Japan, sculpture 
especially. 

The fate of nations willed that China 
fell early on evil days, countless revolutions 
and invasions stopped her great civiliza- 
tion in its first strength, while on the other 
hand Japan treasured her priceless inheri- 
tance of early Chinese culture, closed her 
gates to foreign influence, and, continuing 
to flourish, developed her artistic expres- 
sion up to a very recent date. 

While fatal accidents stopped Chinese 
art when it was hardly out of its first 
vigorous archaic state, Japanese art went 
on in its normal development. The fall of 
T'ang (906) did not affect Japanese art, 
the Fujiwara period (888-1186) went on 
unchecked and produced sculpture of the 
highest order, a natural outcome of those 
Tempio (710-793) and Jogan (794-900) 
pieces made after T'ang models. This 
gradual evolution went on during the 
Kamakura period (1 186-1333) during 
which the native Japanese spirit came more 
and more in evidence in the work of 
artists like Unkei and Kwakei. 

Therefore, if we frown on Sung sculp- 
ture and lose interest in an art which does 



not keep up its highest standards, we should 
look to Japan for the further development 
of the archaic Wei and T'ang sculpture 
which was brought over from China to that 
country. 

Thanks to the precious Japanese temple 
treasures which have escaped pillage and 
invasion, if unfortunately not always the 
ravages of fire, we find here sculpture 
of the highest order in perfect preservation, 
we find wonderful archaic sculpture but 
alongside of that pieces of later, more 
developed stages, of supreme interest to 
those who love the manifestations of art 
in their full development. 

Because Japan has cherished and 
guarded its own art jealously, it is not 
easy to get acquainted with Japanese sculp- 
ture outside of Japan; their excellent mu- 
seums and extraordinarily rich temple 
treasures show us the best; a few western 
museums own a limited number of pieces 
but to a great extent we have to be content 
with photographs. Therefore, it is fortu- 
nate that our own Museum has been able to 
acquire the piece illustrated here. It is a 
wooden figure with remains of lacquer and 
gilding of the early Kamakura period, a 
representation of Amida, the Dhyani 
Buddha Amitabha with his hands folded in 
the mudra of meditation. 

The figure sits on a lotus flower of which 
the three rows of petals have disappeared 
and which rises from a graceful stand 
typical of the Fujiwara and early Kama- 
kura periods. The piece is said to come 
from one of the temples on the sacred 
mount, Koya-san. 

The figure of Amida looking down in an 
impersonal and distant though perfectly 
peaceful way can be compared in expression 
and general lines with the great bronze 
Daibutsu which stands in Kamakura and 
which was cast in 1252. S. C. B. R. 

AN ENGRAVED PORTRAIT BY 
LUCAS OF LEY DEN 

I H ROUGH the great generosity of 
Mortimer L. Schiff, the Museum has be- 
come the owner of an impression of Lucas 
of Leyden's portrait of Emperor Maxi- 
milian (B. 172). Not only is it one of the 
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most important of Lucas's prints, and pos- 
sibly the most celebrated engraved portrait 
of the Emperor, but one of the real land- 
marks in the history of the art of etching, 
as no etching obviously made on copper 
bears an earlier date. 

As long ago as 1604, at a time when 
Rubens, still sojourning in Italy, was un- 
known to fame in the Low Lands, and when 
Rembrandt had yet to be born, Karel van 
Mander, in his famous "Schilderboek," 
wrote of this print, "The most accom- 
plished engraving that he [i. e. Lucas] made 
is a portrait of the Emperor Maximilian 
. . . It is the largest and most excellent 
portrait of him that has been engraved, and 
is handled with extraordinary surety." 

This reputation the print has maintained 
ever since, its desirability greatly height- 
ened in the collector's eyes by its great 
rarity, and in those of the student by its 
historical interest. 

The history of the portrait is not without 
its amusing aspects. Great patron of the 
arts as was Maximilian, and often as 
his portrait was taken, with this single ex- 
ception his countenance seems never to 
have been done on copper by any first-rate 
artist. There are many paintings, prob- 
ably the most famous that by Diirer at 
Vienna; there are some few poor plates, 
and a great many woodcuts, most of them 
by draughtsmen of the Augsburg school, 
but the best certainly that by Diirer. 
Diirer, as the inscription on the drawing, 
also at Vienna, tells us, made his charcoal 
sketch on the twenty-eighth of June, 15 18, 
in the Emperor's "little room high up in 
the palace at Augsburg." A little more 
than six months later, on January 12, 15 19, 
Maximilian died. Probably before the 
Emperor's death Diirer utilized his draw- 
ing for the painting, now at Vienna, and 
the woodcut (B. 154). This woodcut is 
one of the rarest of all the prints by the mas- 
ter, as but two impressions, respectively 
at Bamberg and Gotha, seem to be referred 
to in the books. Of it there are at least 
four contemporary woodcut copies, three 
of which are usually confounded with the 
original, and the fourth is separately de- 
scribed by Bartsch as his No. 53. Their 
existence is undoubtedly explained by the 



demand for a good likeness of the Emperor 
which in the normal course of events would 
spring up immediately after the death of so 
famou a man. The first three copies are 
quite close to the original in design, their 
most noticeable differences being found in 
minute variations in the shading on the 
cheeks and the lettering at the tops of the 
blocks. The fourth version (B. 153) shows 
the Emperor surrounded by an elaborate 
framework of columns and griffins, and has 
the Diirer monogram in the lower right- 
hand corner. It is now known that this 
monogram is a forgery and did not appear 
in the first state of the block. Moreover, 
there is little doubt that the block was 
drawn by the well-known Augsburg artist, 
Hans Weiditz, after one or another of the 
other copies, rather than from the original 
print. In the old Schneider Collection 
at Paris there was a pen and ink drawing 
by Lucas (reproduced in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts, 1876, tome I, p. 525) which 
obviously was based upon the Weiditz 
woodcut, although Lucas did away with 
the framework, substituting for it an archi- 
tectural background and added to the bust 
arms and hands, which rest on a balus- 
trade covered by a brocade. This draw- 
ing, the authenticity of which seems not 
to be questioned, was undoubtedly the 
study for our print, as it is almost iden- 
tically like it except for the fact that in it 
the Emperor looks to the right, just as he 
does in the woodcuts, instead of to the 
left, as he does in the print by Lucas. 

Van Mander says that the print was 
made by Lucas "at the time the Emperor 
came to Leyden to be proclaimed," but 
unfortunately the print is dated 1520, 
i. e., at least a year after the Emperor's 
death. Moreover, it is probable that Lucas 
never saw him, so that much as one would 
like to think the portrait a direct transcript 
from life it must be considered rather as a 
very fine and free portrait made up at 
second hand from other men's data. 
Certainly, whatever it is, it is undoubtedly 
the finest portrait on copper produced in 
the Netherlands, and one of the finest pro- 
duced north of the Alps, during the north- 
ern Renaissance. At any rate, it does 
not seem to have affected the relations be- 
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tween the two masters, since we know that 
early in June, 1521, Durer dined with 
Lucas and later not only took his portrait 
but purchased a collection of his prints. 

The date of this print, 1 520, is extremely 
interesting also from a totally different 
point of view. In that year Lucas pro- 
duced a little group of etchings, which are 



purpose, all the German etchings of earlier 
date having been made on plates of iron or 
steel. Being on copper, it was possible 
to utilize both the etching needle and the 
graver on the same plate, and this was done 
by Lucas, who thus inaugurated the mix- 
ture of the two methods which has pre- 
vailed until today. In this Lucas was fol- 
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apparently the first that he made, although 
if Van Mander is to be trusted he had 
"learned to handle the burin from an en- 
graver who decorated armour by means of 
etching." These prints are the earliest 
dated etchings by a Dutch or Flemish 
artist, so that it is to them we must turn 
would we see the very beginnings of the 
great Dutch school of etching. More 
than this, they were undoubtedly done on 
copper, a material, so far as known, that 
had never previously been utilized for this 



lowed by Dirck Vellert, who made a num- 
ber of mixed etchings and engravings in 
1522, and years later, in 1544, produced his 
masterpiece, the Flood. 

The Museum has now a small but im- 
portant group of primitive etchings which 
illustrate the early history of the art suf- 
ficiently to show the more noteworthy 
steps in its technical progress. The etch- 
ings on iron are represented by work of 
various members of the Hopfer family, 
including one of the two very rare prints 
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which in technique resemble aquatints 
and a beautifully decorative portrait of 
Charles V, and by several of the Dlirers. 
There are also the Flood by Dirck Vellert 
and several of his smaller pieces; the ex- 
ceedingly rare Bagpiper of Lucas; several 
little prints by Elzheimer, among them the 
well-known Dancing Nymphs; and now, 
thanks to Mr. SchirT, the most important 
of all primitive etchings on copper, the por- 
trait of the Emperor Maximilian by Lucas 
of Leyden. W. M. I., Jr. 

MING PORCELAINS 

WHEN the Tartars, who had invaded 
China, were driven out after a rule of nearly 
ninety years, art revived under the Chinese 
house of Ming and tried to take up the 
broken thread of Sung culture. The 
porcelain manufactory blossomed out in 
what seems quite an unexpected way. By 
porcelain is meant in this case the clean 
white, pure material now sometimes called 
real porcelain, to distinguish it from 
porcelanous wares of the Sung and earlier 
times. Though the Tartar invasion had 
checked the development of art in China, 
the material prosperity had been great 
during the Yuan period and in different 
branches of industry progress had been 
made. The white Sung porcelain had 
gradually been perfected, its use had be- 
come more general, and no doubt its ad- 
vantages for daily use had been recognized. 
The artistic development of the nation 
had followed its course; even if the path 
had not been upward, still it had gone 
ahead and under the new Ming regime it 
awakened more modern and commercial, 
nearer to our western wants and tastes. 
The Ming porcelains are to us of interest 
as the forerunners of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and especially the K'ang Hsi porce- 
lains which have for a long time taken such 
an important place in our western civiliza- 
tion; they show us the porcelains in their 
beginning and development but also at 
their best. Long practically unknown if 
not forgotten, they are now gradually 
coming to their own, interest has been 
awakened and pieces reappear, as so often 
happens when a demand is created. 



Curiously enough, we are comparatively 
familiar with Sung and T'ang wares of 
much older date, while the later Ming 
pieces, which are not more fragile, were 
supposed to be practically non-existent, 
perhaps because they were not cared for 
except by a few archaeologists. Still they 
were the first porcelains that came to 
Europe, either through Persia or Venice; 
they were prized as the greatest treasures 
princes could own and valued on a par with 
gems; at a time when Europe knew no 
other than metal on pottery dishes, these 
celadons and blue and whites were mounted 
in gold and silver, and many such have 
come down to us, the earliest among them 
a couple of bowls presented to Sir Thomas 
Trenchard by King Philip of Spain in 1 505 
when he was saved from shipwreck. 

Porcelain in these days was one of the 
rarest and most precious commodities, 
one which potters had tried in vain for 
centuries to reproduce; it was only in the 
eighteenth century that Boettger in Meis- 
sen discovered the means of making true 
porcelain and since then it has become one 
of our most common necessities. While 
in Europe the nature and production of 
porcelain had to be discovered, in China 
porcelain was the natural outcome of a 
gradual technical improvement of the early 
pottery aided by the splendid quality of 
the clay used, which was or contained 
kaolin. 

In recent times when interest in Ming 
porcelains in comparison with K'ang Hsi 
blue and white or colored pieces awakened, 
our first help in identification was the early 
silver mounts, dated by their hallmarks; 
gradually we learnt to recognize the prod- 
ucts of the later Ming reigns, often by the 
pieces of lesser quality which found their 
way to Europe, and the idea became fairly 
general that Ming pieces were coarse 
products of an art in its infancy. 

This is, however, not the case; in earlier 
times the coarser Chinese pieces satisfied 
absolutely the wants of the European mar- 
ket and in the eighteenth century the 
finished K'ang Hsi porcelains were pre- 
ferred to the nobler Ming wares. As the 
western market was satisfied with and even 
preferred what the Chinese themselves 
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